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Memorabilia. 


JUNE 4 is the bi-centenary anniversary of 

the birth of George III. With the excep- 
tion of his grand-daughter’s the longest in 
English history, his reign was so momentous 
in many departments of public affairs; his 
own part in politics was so energetic and dis- 
tinct ; developments in art, science and litera- 
ture were so notable; wars, and the spread 
of commerce, and the gains and losses of Eng- 
lish power, possession and influence, were so 
various and so inspiriting, that one cannot 
wonder at the writer for the Annual Register, 
when, making the obvious comparison between 
George III and Louis XIV, he weights the 
scale somewhat heavily in favour of George. 
No doubt he has expressed what was the uni- 
versa] judgment on the reign of George 
immediately at its close, 

Great as was the noise which Louis XIV had 
made in the world, and large as was the space 
which he had, for half a century, filled in the 
eyes of Europe, the removal of that ostentatious 
monarch from this earthly scene was an event 
less fitted to make a deep impression, than the 
decease of our late sovereign. Louis XIV with 
some brilliant qualities, had numerous vices 
and numerous foibles. He had been the theme 
of foolish admiration rather than of respect, 
and had been more flattered than loved: his 
private life had exhibited a constant succession 
of vicious indulgences; his public conduct had 
heen tainted with persecuting bigotry and un- 
principled ambition. Though fortune had for 
a time spread a radiance round his name, the 
days of his old age were days of sorrow 
and misfortune. The laurels which the generals 
of his early years had twined round his diadem, 
faded away, and nothing but defeat and 
disaster was his lot. Private misfortunes were 
mingled with public. He saw the props of his 
family drop successively into the tomb before 
him; and, after all the glitter and tumult of 
his long reign, he left his kingdom humiliated 
abroad, exhausted within, with all the hopes 
of his race resting upon a single sickly boy. 
How infinitely less imposing is such a death of 
such a sovereign, than that of our late king. 
George III stood alone among the kings of the 

















earth, as a memorial of the past times of 
Europe. He had seen the most ancient thrones 
crumble into the dust. When-all had been 
forced to bend the knee before base and 
tyrannical usurpation, his kingly dignity had 
remained unsoiled. Though a world had been 
arrayed in arms against him and his kingdom, 
his people had never, for a moment, shrunk 
from the duty which they owed to him, to 
themselves, and to the human race; and they 
had at last achieved their own salvation and 
that of Europe. With his name were linked 
the proudest, yet most awful recollections; and 
on his disappearance from among us, it seemed 
as if the sovereigns of the earth had lost a 
father, a patriarch, a tulelary angel. 

As far as personal misfortune goes, what is 
here discreetly omitted would more than place 
George and Louis on a level; and our judge- 
ment of George would include more criticism. 
Yet there is a certain popular in this com- 
monplace bit of writing, and it is curious to 
note how like it is (some circumstances too 
corresponding) to what we said at the death 
of George V. 

We all know that George III thought 
Shakespeare had written some sad stuff, Still, 
he manifested early an interest in the 
theatre. Mrs. Papendiek tells us that the 
first play he went to after his wedding (the 
Queen’s choice) was ‘ Rule a Wife and have 
a Wife’ at Drury Lane, and the second, not 
long after, and his own, choice was ‘ The 


Merry Wives of Windsor,’’ at Covent 
Garden. 
(THE May Connoisseur begins with an 


article--the first of three—upon the old 
capital of Virginia, U.S.A., Williamsburg, 
which has recently been restored to what it 
was in the days before American Independ- 
ence. Mrs, Helen Comstock deals here with 
the historical background. Interesting as the 
letter-press is, it must yield to the photo- 
graphs which reveal most effectively the ming- 
ling of dignity, spaciousness and charm 
characteristic of the best eighteenth-century 
building. The remaining articles will cer- 
tainly be expected with pleasure by many 
readers. Mr. John Phillimore’s ‘ Railway 
History in Pottery,’ illustrates an entertain- 
ing, and even instructive, subject, for the pot- 
ters were at pains to get surprisingly careful 
designs of these old trains of the ’thirties and 
’forties, though it would seem that in but few 
instances were they able to procure artistic 
decoration out of them. The colour-prints 
include Alexander Roslin’s portrait of Suf- 
fren and ‘Charles II’s yacht Cleveland 
racing another yacht,’ by William van de 
Velde, the younger. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THOMAS CLARKSON AS CHAMPION 
OF BROUGHAM IN 1818. 


M* note at ante p. 381 discussed the dis- 

may of Wordsworth when Henry 
Brougham and Reform invaded the Lake 
District in 1818. Besides the ‘‘ misguided 
mob’’ the Whig candidate had at least one 
supporter among the intelligentsia of West- 
morland—Thomas Clarkson. Dorothy Words- 
worth wrote to Mrs. Marshall, Sept. 10, 1800, 
** Mr. Clarkson is the man who took so much 
pains about the slave trade. He has a farm 
at Ullswater, and has built a house. Mrs. C. 
is a pleasant woman ’’ (W. Knight, ‘ Letters 
of the Wordsworth Family’ (1907), i. p. 
128). 

Mrs, Clarkson became one of Dorothy’s 
chief friends, and the relations between their 
two families was close. Thus Dorothy wrote 
to De Quincey on Aug. 1, 1809: ‘‘ Mr. Clark- 
son, and his son and a friend of his, have 
spent several days with us.’’? (Knight, i., p. 
470. ) 

Naturally in their early radical years, 
the Lake poets passionately approved Clark- 
son’s detestation of slavery. Coleridge, for 
example, had won the Greek prize at Cam- 
bridge in 1792 with an ‘ Ode on the Slave 
Trade,’ and had lectured at Bristol in 1795 
(admission 1s.) on the subject: 

To-morrow evening, June 16th, 1795, S. T. 
Coleridge, of Jesus College, Cambridge, will 
deliver, (by particular desire), a lecture on the 





Slave Trade, and the duties that result 
from its continuance” (Joseph Cottle, 
“Reminiscences of Coleridge and Robert 


Southey ’ (1847), p. 14). 


In the Watchman of 1796 he treated the 
subject also (see, for example, No, 3, March 
17, pp. 73, 94; No. 4, March 25, pp. 100, 122 
ff.; and No, 5, April 2, pp. 129 ff.), and in 
his single contribution to the Edinburgh Re- 
view, July, 1808, he reviewed Clarkson’s 
‘ History of the Abolition of the Slave Trade.’ 
Southey, too, wrote several poems on the 
subject: six sonnets on the slave trade in 
1794; ‘ To the Genius of Africa,’ 1795; ‘ The 
Sailor,’ 1798; ‘ Verses spoken in the Theatre 
at Oxford upon the Installation of Lord 
Grenville,’ 1810. | Wordsworth addressed a 
sonnet ‘To Thomas Clarkson, on the Final 
Passage of the Bill for the Abolition of the 





Slave Trade,’ March, 1807. The subject of 
slavery even appealed, indirectly, to Words- 
worth’s sense of humour; in 1822 Clarkson’s 
kindness to a negro widow, Madame Christo- 
phe, inspired him and Sara Coleridge to 
write a parody of Ben Jonson’s ‘ Queen and 
huntress chaste and fair’: ‘‘ Queen and 
negress chaste and fair’’! (Knight ii, p. 
189-90. ) 

Even that human chameleon, young John 
Wilson, has, in ‘ The Isle of Psalms and 
other Poems ’ of 1812, a humanitarian poem, 
‘Lines written on reading Mr, Clarkson’s 
History of the Abolition of the Slave Trade,’ 
in which he treats vigorously a topic and a 
person well known to his fellow ‘‘ Lakers.” 
The pale-faced band of Englishmen he indig- 
nantly describes, 

Sullying the glory of the Queen of waves! 

He [Clarkson] sees that famous Isle, whose 

very winds 

Dissolved like icicles the tyrant’s chains, 

On Afric bind them firm as adamant, 

Yet boast, with false and hollow gratitude, 

Of all the troubled nations of the earth 

That she alone is free! 

Charles Lamb, also, who hovered on the 
periphery of the Lake group, had, it may be 
worth noting, a high regard for Clarkson 
personally. According to Talfourd’s ‘ Life,’ 
“Lamb had no taste for oratorical philan- 
thropy, but he felt the grandeur and sim- 
plicity of Clarkson’s character.’’ 

‘“ No sensible woman (writes Professor De 
Selincourt) ever lost her head more com- 
pletely than Dorothy in the prejudices and 
passions of the Brougham electon.’’ Her 
cousin Crackanthorpe, a leading supporter of 
Brougham, 
was especially delighted at receiving from Mr. 
Clarkson a letter in support of Brougham. 
“Well may he be proud of his prize,’’ Dorothy 
wrote to Mrs. Clarkson, March 29, 1818. “They 
never had such a feather in their caps before, 
and never will again.” She admits to Mrs. 
Clarkson that the letter is “a faithful picture 
of her husband’s noble mind,” but, she adds, 
“T cannot but lament that he has thought it 
right to lend his help to such a cause. He is 
little aware of the rebellious spirit stirred up 
in this country, or I am sure he would not have 
done it. The majority of the populace of West- 
morland are ready for revolution, I firmly 
believe. . .” (‘Dorothy Wordsworth ’ (1933), p. 
309). 

Dorothy undoubtedly refers to the follow- 
ing contribution to the Whig weekly, the 
Westmorland Advertiser and Kendal Chronm- 
cle, of March 28, 1818: 


We beg leave to call the attention of our 
readers to the following Letter from Mr. Clark- 
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son to a Gentleman in this town, as a most 
decisive testimony to the general merits of Mr. 
Brougham as a Member of the House of Com- 
mons, and more particularly to the importance 
and utility of his exertions upon the great 
question of the Slave Trade. 


Playford Hall, March 20, 1818. 
Sir! 

Having been informed, that I have given 
offence to Individuals in your County, by inter- 
fering in the political concerns of it when I 
had now no Freehold there, and by something 
like a personal opposition to the respectable 
House of Lowther, I beg leave to explain my 
Conduct, as it relates to that Subject, through 
the medium of your Committee. 

A few weeks ago I was asked by an old 
Friend to assist Mr. Brougham, who was then 
going to offer himself to represent the County 
of Westmorland at the next general Election. 
Being then in the Board Room of the African 
Institution, of which Mr. Brougham was also 
a Director, though not at that time present 
(and where of course the eminent Services, 
which that Gentleman had rendered to the 
great Cause of the Abolition of the Slave-Trade, 
were likely to rise up immediately to my mind), 
I exclaimed ‘‘ Brougham must be supported— 
we cannot do without him in the House of 
Commons.” I had scarcely uttered these words, 
when the thought flashed upon my mind like 
Lightning, that I had received personal civi- 
lities from the Earl of Lonsdale, whose In- 
terest, if I assisted Mr. Brougham, I should be 
considered as opposing; and I had scarcely 
Time to reflect upon this, when it struck me 
again, that the Earl of Lonsdale had also laud- 
ably supported the same great Cause. These 
Thoughts, thus suddenly excited, embarrassed 
me for some little Time. At length I began to 
reason with myself. It occurred to me, that 
it had been long a maxim of my own, as it 
related to my own political Conduct, that 
private Civilities were entitled only to private 
Gratitude, or in other words, to private 
Returns. It struck me also (without any dis- 
paragement to the Earls of Lonsdale), that any 
one Member of the House of Commons, con- 
versant as Mr. Brougham has been with all 
the various and difficult Branches of our great 
Question, and having the Eloquence which Mr. 
Brougham possesses, was actually more useful 
to Us than even two or three, who might be 
only silent Voters in the same House. [ laid 
it down also as a Position quite certain, that 
the Earl of Lonsdale could very easily put one 
of his Sons into the Representation of some 
other Place. Under these considerations my 
Embarrassment began to leave me, and I gave 
my old Friend a Promise, that I would interest 
myself in Mr. Brougham’s behalf. 

In the course of a few days I performed this 
Promise; but instead of taking a very active 
and much less a violent and indecorous part, 
I satisfied myself with writing (I think) only 
three letters, and giving permission to a Gentle- 
man to use my Name to two Persons in your 
County. As far as my Letters were concerned, 


I am sure [ acted with all becoming delicacy. 
In the first place, I never asked any one for 
his own individual Vote. I lamented in each 
of my Letters, that Mr. Brougham should have 
felt himself under the necessity of opposing a 
Nobleman of such private worth as the Earl 
of Lonsdale. I stated also the personal 
Civilities, which I had received from the latter, 
and the repugnance I felt at first on this latter 
account at moving apparently against his In- 
terest, but that a sense of my own Duty com- 
pelled me to declare the absolute Necessity 
there was, in my opinion, for continuing Mr. 
Brougham in the House of Commons, on 
account of our great Question, which yet for 
many years to come would require his and all 
our Vigilance and Support. At this time I did 
not know (nor do I now know) whether Mr. 
Brougham could obtain any other Seat in the 
House, than that which he was then seeking, 
I can assure you, that this was the general 
tenour of all my Letters. 

And now, Sir, though a few weeks have 
elapsed since these Letters were written, and [ 
have had of course time to reflect upon their 
contents, I cannot, whatever offence they may 
have given to some, wish any thing to be un- 
said, or any thing to be undone, which I have 
said or done there. I still have, as I expressed 
there, an esteem for the Earl of Lonsdale, be- 
cause I value his moral character. I still con- 
sider myself as indebted to him for his personal 
attention towards me, but I still hold sacred 
the maxim before mentioned, that private 
Civilities are entitled only to private Returns. 
Suppose that any Nobleman had ever rendered 
me services, which is a step beyond Civilities, 
but differed with me in political opinion, am I 
bound for that private Consideration to give 
him my public, that is, my Parliamentary 
Vote, or not to oppose him at an Election? Am 
[ to give up my public Duty to my Country 
to satisfy a private Obligation? Am I to give 
up my Privilege as an Englishman, which the 
Law allows me to exercise but once in seven 
years, and in which the Happiness of my Chil- 
dren and of all their Descendants may be con- 
cerned, for a mere temporary Favour? I 
answer NO—at least this is not my Creed. I 
should be guilty, I conceive, of a dereliction of 
my Duty towards the great Mass of my Fellow 
Subjects, if I were to act in this manner. That 
I ought to be grateful for any kindness I have 
received, I readily confess. Ingratitude, in 
my opinion, is a far worse Crime than some, 
which the Law actually punishes: but I am 
bound, I conceive, only to that species of Re- 
turn which shall be correspondent with the 
nature of the Favour conferred upon me. I 
am, in fact, to repay private Benefit by private 
Acknowledgements, but surely never at the 
Expence (if I should so consider it) either of 
my Conscience or of my Country. And here 
allow me to add, that I have long been of 
opinion, that the want of such a Discrimina- 
tion in Election matters is one of the rocks on 





which our Country has split. It is for want 
| of every Man exercising his own proper Judg- 
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ment on public occasions, independently of 
private Friendship and private Favours, that 
the Evils, which afflict our Country have 
arisen. Were every man to make a just dis- 
crimination between his private Obligations 
and his public Duties, before he went to the 
Poll, he would have it in his own power both 
to prevent and to correct many of the abuses, 
which he now sees and unhapply feels, and for 
which indeed after all he has only to thank 
himself. 

As to the other point, much less have I to 
regret what I have done, and much less ought 
my conduct to have given offence. It was 
natural to me to support a Gentleman, who 
had disinterestedly devoted his Time and 
Talents for years to the great Question of the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade, and who had been 
a zealous and distinguished Labourer in the 
Cause. To say nothing of his early writings 
on that subject, I had myself been an eye- 
witness of his laudable exertions both as a 
Member of our original Committee and as a 
Director of the African Institution. It was 
impossible also for me to forget, that Mr. 
Brougham was the Man, who introduced the 
Bill into the House of Commons, which made 
the Slave Trade Felony, and was therefore the 
first Man to put it upon our Law Statutes as 
a Crime, an Event, which I am sure will be 
marked in the History of our Country. But 
though I felt myself in some degree justified 
in endeavouring to support Mr. Brougham for 
his past Services as now mentioned, I found 
myself still more imperiously called upon to 
endeavour to support him, when I looked to 
what might be still required of him in future. 
Will any Man say, who knows our great Ques- 
tion in all its bearings, of which the Trade 
itself is but a branch or part, (though thirty 
years of Labour have been expended in bring- 
ing it to its present advanced state), that it 
will not yet take thiry, nay twice thirty more, 
to bring it towards its conclusion? Is nothing 
more to be done for the poor Slaves in our West 
Indian Islands, and in the other different and 
extensive Colonies of the New World? Is noth- 
ing more to be done for Africa after all the 
injuries she has sustained? I wish any Man, 
who has doubt on this point, could attend but 
one sitting of the African Institution, and I 
am sure he would go home appalled with the 
weight of what yet remained to be done. Yes— 
Labour after Labour still presents itself to 
those, who take a proper view of this Subject; 
and Knowledge, a deep Knowledge of it, is 
still required to promote it. Here then is the 
great reason, why I wish Mr. Brougham to 
continue in Parliament. The Knowledge, which 
he has acquired of the great Evil as a System, 
makes it in my opinion absolutely necessary, 
that he should be continued there. There are 
very few indeed either in the House of Lords 
or in the House of Commons, who are systemati- 
cally acquainted with our Question. Let it be 
remembered too, that the few old Standards 
remaining there, who have such an acquaint- 
ance with it, are wearing away by degrees, 





according to the lot of our nature, and are 
returning to their original dust. I do not, 
however, mean by this to say, that Mr, 
Brougham is the only Man, who has served, 
or who can serve, this Noble Cause. This would 
be paying but a bad compliment to the un- 
wearied perseverance of Mr. Wilberforce, to the 
liberality and humanity of Parliament, to the 
efforts of Administration, and to the henevol- 
ence of our Country at large. But still I must 
contend, at least in my view of things, that if 
Mr. Brougham were to be deprived of his Seat 
in Parliament I should consider the event as 
one of the greatest Losses to our Cause. 

I might mention as a further justification of 
myself, that I feel attached to Mr. Brougham 
for his conduct on many occasions, and parti- 
cularly for his Parliamentary Labours in be- 
half of the Education of the Poor, which he is 
now resuming in the newly appointed Commit- 
tee of the House of Commons. But I trust I 
have said sufficient to satisfy them, who have 
put a wrong construction on my motives on 
this occasion. As to the Earl of Lonsdale him- 
self, he has too liberal a mind, should he see 
this Letter, not to acquit me either of Dis- 
respect or Ingratitude towards him, or of any 
intended opposition to his Interest in _parti- 
cular. I can conscientiously say, that I should 
have done [that] which I have now done, either 
if I had still lived in Westmorland, or if Mr. 
Brougham had been a Candidate for any other 
Place. 

I am, Sir, Your’s, 
Tuomas CiarKsoy. 

Clarkson’s letter apparently had a consid- 
erable effect. In each of the first two num- 
bers of the Westmorland Gazette and Kendal 
Advertiser, a Tory paper begun on May 23, 
1818, to rival the Kendal Chronicle, appeared 
a retort to Clarkson; a letter from ‘“‘ X”’ in 
the first number, and a longer letter from 
‘‘Philadelphus’’ in the second. Charles 
Pollitt, son or grandson of the first proprie- 
tor of the Westmorland Gazette, in a 
pamphlet published in 1890, definitely 
ascribes to Wordsworth this second letter of 
May 30, 1818, published under the name of 
‘“ Philadelphus.’’! But though the reply 





1 “ Wordsworth, under the nom de plume of 
‘ Philadelphus,’ wrote a long letter to the 
Westmorland Gazette in which he vigorously 
attacked Mr. Clarkson, the Abolitionist, an 
Mr. Brougham, in whose favour Clarkson had 
written ”’—‘ De Quincey’s Editorship of the 
Westmorland Gazette, July, 1818, to November, 
1819’ (Kendal: Atkinson and Pollitt. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent, & Co. 
(1890), p. 6. On p. 33 Pollitt remarks again 
that about June 20, 1818, the Gazette “ began 
to teem with anonymous contributions of a 
highly spiced order.. Wordsworth... 
contributed frequently to the columns of the 
Gazette, under the signature of Philadelphus.” 
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certainly voices the poet’s conservative atti- 
tude—his agitation concerning ‘‘ the wild 
doctrine of universal suffrage,’’ his conviction 
that ‘“‘ when the mad driver Democracy sits 
upon the dickey, an overturn must soon 
follow,’ his terror of the mob and of ‘“‘ the 
“ cloven-foot of the spirit of insurrection ’’— 
and though Wordsworth certainly was con- 
tributing to various newspapers at the time,? 
Pollitt’s ascription, seventy years after the 
event, can hardly be accepted. The opening 
aragraph of the letter, indeed, with its re- 
erence to one of Clarkson’s “literary 
friends,’’ might seem to indicate that Words- 
worth originally intended to answer Clarkson 
but did not, and the remark that ‘‘ Phila- 
delphus ”? does not know Clarkson personally 
pretty definitely quashes Pollitt’s statement. 
Aan Lane Srrovt. 





HANNAH GLASSE AND HER ART 
OF COOKERY. 


(See 2 S. vi. 322, 444; viii. 206; 7 S. ii. 
398; 9 S. xi. 147; xi, 231; 10 S. vii. 467.) 
JHO was Hannah Glasse and who wrote 
the famous cookery book published under 
her name? These questions were put by a cor- 
respondent to ‘ N, and Q.’ in 1858, and they 
have been raised in one form or another by 
other writers since, but no conclusion has been 
reached. An attempt has now been made to 
collect what information is available. 
Recently in a London book-sale a copy of 
the fourth edition (1751) of Mrs. Glasse’s 
‘The Art of Cookery Made Plain and Easy,’ 
was catalogued with a note to the effect that 
it contained ‘‘ The trade-card of the author.’’ 
On examination it was seen that an engraved 
advertisement of Hannah Glasse, habit- 


2 See the advertisement to Wordsworth’s 
‘Two Addresses to the Freeholders of Westmor- 
land’: “The matter comprised in those pages 
was intended to compose a_ succession of 
Addresses to be printed in the Kendal 
Chronicle, and a part of the first was published 
through that channel. The intention was 
dropped for reasons well known... A portion 
also has appeared in the Carlisle Patriot ... 
March 26, 1818 ””:—A. B. Grosart, ‘The Prose 
Works of William Wordsworth’ (1876), 1. 214. 

3“ Though I cannot boast the honour of his 
acquaintance,” etc.. In the Westmorland 
Gazette of Sept. 5, 1818, also, “ Philadelphus 
Alter” writes: ‘ Philadelphus wishes me to 
add, that when he wrote the letter, he had 
never seen either Mr. Clarkson or Mr. 
Brougham, and knew them only as public 
characters.” 








maker in Tavistock Street, formed the fron- 
tispiece. The title-page bears Hannah 
Glasse’s autograph engraved in facsimile, and 
the inference would be that the authoress and 
the habit-maker were one and the same. If 
that were the intention, however, it is curious 
that the trade-card is omitted from all other 
editions of the book which have been available 
for examination, 

The trade-card is not without interest on 
its own account, and may bear repetition 
here. 

Hannah Glasse, Habit Maker to Her Royal 
Highness The Princess of Wales, in Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden. Makes and Sells all 
Sorts of Riding Habits, Josephs, Great-Coats, 
Horsemen’s-Coats, Russia Coats, Hussar Coats, 
Bedgowns, Night Gowns and Robe de Shambers, 


Widows Weeds, Sultains, Sultans, and 
Cantouches, after the neatest manner. Like- 
wise Parliament, Judges, and Councellors 


Robes, Italian Robes, Cossockoons, Capuchins, 
Newmarket Cloaks, Long Cloaks, Short Do., 
Quilted Coats, Hoop Petticoats, Under Coats. 
All Sorts of Fringes and Laces as Cheap as 
from the Makers. Bonetts, Hatts, Short Hoods 
and Caps of all Sorts. Plain Sattins, Sasnetts 
and Persians. All Sorts of Childbed Linning, 
Cradles, Baskets, and Robes. Also Stuffs, 
Camblets, Calimancoes, and Worsted Damasks, 
Norwich Crapes and Bumbasins, Scarlet 
Cloaths, Duffets and Frizes, Dimitys, New 
Market Hunting Caps, &c. Likewise all Sorts 
of Masquerade Dresses. 

The ‘ D.N.B.’ article on Mrs, Glasse men- 
tions this advertisement and suggests that 
the habit-maker may be identical with one 
Hannah Glasse of St. Paul’s, Covent Gar- 
den, a warehouse-keeper whose name occurs 
in the list of bankrupts for May, 1754, re- 
corded in the Gentleman’s Magazine. The 
same article goes on to refer to a passage in 
Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson,’ which suggests 
that the author of Mrs, Glasse’s ‘ Cookery’ 
was Dr. John Hill, but proceeds to the con- 
clusion that ‘‘ the style of the book. ..... is 
irreconcilable with this view.’’ The writer 
of the biography of Dr. John Hill also re- 
fers to the fact that the authorship of this 
volume ‘‘ has been frequently, though errone- 
ously, attributed to him’”’ (Dr. Hill). The 
passage in Boswell will be found in Birkbeck 
Hill’s edition (Vol. iii., p. 285) in a conver- 
sation on cookery and cookery books between 
the Doctor, ‘‘a man of very nice discern- 
ment in the science of cookery,’’ and Dilly 
the bookseller : 

Dilly: Mrs. Glasse’s Cookery, which is the 
best, was written by Dr. Hill. Half the trade 
know this. 

Johnson: Well Sir. This shews how much 
better the subject of cookery may be treated 
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by a_ philosopher. I doubt if the book be 
written by Dr. Hill for in Mrs, Glasse’s 
‘ Cookery,’ which I have looked into, salt-petre 
and sal-prunella are spoken of as different sub- 
stances whereas sal-prunella is only salt-petre 
burnt on charcoal and Hill could not have 
been ignorant of this. 


The suggestion of pseudonymous authorship 
seems to confirmed in Dr. William 
Kitchiner’s ‘The Cook’s Oracle’ (1817), 
where he says ‘‘ The best books of Cookery 
have been written by physicians—Sir Kenelm 
Digby, Sir Theodore Mayerne, Professor 
Bradley, Dr, Hill, Dr. Le Cointe, Dr. 
Hunter, etc.’’ John Hill, it will be remem- 
bered was a versatile performer, and his bio- 
grapher (‘D.N.B.’), though scouting the 
notion that he was the author of Mrs. 
Glasse’s ‘ Cookery,’ admits that he ‘ wrote 
on all kinds of subjects, compiling book after 
book with marvellous rapidity.’ 

The same note runs through the contribu- 
tions of correspondents on this vexed ques- 
tion. One, quoting from a ‘ Biographical 
Dictionary’ (unidentified), writes; ‘‘ Dr. 
Hill . . . wrote that book, which except The 
Bible has had the greatest sale in the lan- 
guage, The Cookery of Mrs, Glasse”’ (2 S. 
viii. 206). A second says “ Dr. John Hill 
(b. 1716—d, 1775) wrote a book called ‘ The 
Art of Cookery ’ which he ascribed to ‘‘ A 
Lady.’’ . . . The later editions of this book 
have the name of Mrs. Glasse on the title 
page... .”’ (7 S. ii., 398). According to an 
Irish correspondent the ‘ Art of Cookery ’ was 
a well-known book in Dublin in 1742, and the 
1747 folio was called the first London edi- 
tion. He adds ‘‘ Mrs, Glasse . . . seemed a 
literary myth, her name being put in square 
brackets and with a note of interrogation.” 
(9 S, xi. 147.) 

Davenport Adams, in his ‘ Dictionary of 
English Literature,’ is divided in his attri- 
bution of the authorship between Hannah 
Glasse, the habit-maker, and John Hill. 
Courtney’s ‘Secrets of our National Litera- 
ture’ takes us no further towards the decid- 
ing question, nor do we get any help from 
the other dictionaries of pseudonymous 
literature that have been consulted. 

What is there to be said against the author 
being identical with the successful habit- 
maker—Hannah Glasse herself? If Dr, John 
Hill had wished to provide a cloak for him- 
self, he would hardly have chosen a genuine 
habit-maker but rather some fictitious confec- 
tioner or pastry-cook, who would have played 
the part more convincingly. On the other hand, 
if Hannah Glasse the habit-maker, were the 





author why should she have hidden her iden- | of ‘N. and Q.’ The identity of the author- 


tity so modestly in all editions bar the fourth? 

Is nothing known of Hannah Glasse? The 
‘D.N.B.’ can only tell us the titles of the 
books that bear her name and the dates of 
publication. What reason is there for 
assuming that her cookery book is by some 
other hand? 

The other works of Hannah Glasse, ‘ The 
Compleat Confectioner’ and ‘ The Servant’s 
Directory or Housekeeper’s Companion’ 
throw no light upon the status or profession 
of the author. In the preface ‘‘ To the 
Reader’? in the ‘ Art of Cookery’ she ex- 
plains that ‘‘ If I have not wrote in the high 
polite stile I hope I shall be forgiven for my 
Intention is to instruct the lower sort and 
therefore must treat them in their own way ” 
which might conceivably disguise a more cul- 
tured hand, or, might equally well be mere 
natural naivety, 

One or two points are worth noting regard- 
ing the issues of ‘ The Art of Cookery.’ That 
which is usually regarded as the first edition 
(pace your Irish correspondent quoted above) 
was produced in a folio entitled ‘‘ The Art of 
Cookery Made Plain and Easy, which far 
exceeds any thing of the kind ever yet Pub- 
lished, . . . By A Lady. London. Printed 
for the Author; and sold at Mrs, Ashburn’s, 
a China-Shop, The Corner of Fleet Ditch, 
mMpccxtvir.”’ It contains a list of subscribers 
among whom are the names of ‘‘ Mrs. Glasse, 
Cary-Street ’’ and ‘‘ Mr. Glasse, attorney-at- 
law.’’ On the fly-leaf of the British Museum 
copy of the fourth edition (1751), which con- 
tains the trade-card frontispiece of Hannah 
Glasse, the habit-maker, is a MS note made 
by a former owner: “early copies like the 
present of Mrs. Giasse’s Cookery Book are 
very rare; and this is the only one | have 
seen with the frontispiece, Mrs. Glasse’s 
autograph on the first page was afterwards 
printed in facsimile.’? Other copies which 
have been noted of this fourth edition con- 
tain the frontispiece, but they bear the fac- 
simile autograph of Hannah Glasse stamped 
across the title-page, This autograph also 
appeared in some later editions. All editions, 
except the first, were published in small 
octavo form. The latest edition in the B.M. 
is dated 1824 though Courtney says that one 
was published in 1875. 

Among the eminent names which are num- 
bered on the Advisory Council of the Wine 
and Food Society are several of literary dis- 
tinction and the signature of one of these 
writers frequently adds lustre to the columns 
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ship of Hannah Glasse’s ‘ Art of Cookery ’ is 

a matter in which we might well look to the 

Council for guidance, Amprose HEat. 
Beaconsfield. 


JONSON ALLUSION.—A seventeenth- 
century allusion to Ben Jonson which I 
believe has not been printed among the col- 
lections of allusions occurs in a pamphlet of 
four pages, entitled ‘ Dr, Wild’s Poem, or A 
New Song to an Old Friend from an Old 
Poet, upon the Hopeful New Parliament.’ 
Though it is undated, it probably appeared 
about 1680. 
Poets, who others can Immortal make, 
When they grow Gray, their Laurels them 
forsake. 
And seek young Temples, where they may 
grow Green; 
No Palsie-hands may wash in Hypocrene. 


’Twas not ‘Terse Clarret, Eggs, and 
Muskadine, 

Nor Goblets crown’d with Greek or Spanish 
Wine, 

Could make new Flames in Old Ben 


Johnson’s Veins, 

But his Attempts prov’d lank and languid 
Strains: 

His New Inn (so he nam’d his youngest Play), 

Prov’d a blind Ale-house, cry’d down the 
first day: 

His own dull Epitaph—Here lies Ben Johnson, 

(Half drunken too) He Hickcupt ... who 
was once one. 

Ah! this sad once one! once we Trojans were; 

Oh, better never, if not still we are. 


CHARLES E. Warp. 
MISCELLANEOUS NOTES AND CLIP- 


PINGS.—1. An epigram by Thomas 
Campbell. The following brief text is copied 
from a clipping from a_ recent American 
bookseller’s catalogue, and is said to be 
signed by Thomas Campbell, and _ dated 
Mar, 4, 1822: 

On hearing that Dr. John sported a gold-headed 


cane. 
Why struts Doctor John with gold headed 


cane 
Whilst other physicians have none 
The reason to me is exceedingly plain 
He thinks two heads are better than one. 

I have not seen the MS, 

2. Edward Capern and Harrison Weir. 
From an old clipping from a_ bookseller’s 
catalogue is copied the following inscription 
written by the author in a copy of ‘ The 
Poetry of Nature,’ 1861, presented to the 
Bideford postman-f cet : 

_To Edward Capern, the sweet songster that 
sings all the year round, this volume is pre- 
sented by his admirer and_ well-wisher, 
Harrison Weir, Jany. 2nd, 1862. 


OLYBRIUS. 


Readers’ Queries 








“ JOHNSONIAN GLEANINGS.’ 
Some UNSOLVED PROBLEMs, 


CAN never forget that my ‘ Johnsonian 

Gleanings,’ now grown into quite a bulky 
series of eight parts, were inaugurated by a 
reprint (with some additions) of fifteen 
articles to which ‘ N, and Q.’ offered the hos- 
pitality of its pages between 12 Oct., 1907, 
and 12 June, 1909. These articles were sup- 
plementary to my ‘ Reades of Blackwood Hill 
and Dr. Johnson’s Ancestry,’ a large quarto 
issued in 1906, and I little thought then, over 
thirty years ago, what a long road I was 
going to traverse in following up my subject. 
Nor can I forget that no paper has given each 
succeeding Part a more sympathetic or more 
understanding welcome, 

In the preface, last year, to Part viii., I 
appealed to all those who could offer me any- 
thing in the way of additions or corrections 
to let me have the benefit of them as soon as 
possible. The scheme for completing this pre- 
sent series is definitely fixed, and Part ix., 
now in an advanced state of preparation, will 
be the last in which fresh evidence can be 
presented. Part x, is to consist of a simple 
account of Johnson’s life down to 1740, unen- 
cumbered by notes, in which all the main re- 
sults of my long research will be made easily 
available to the ordinary student. Part xi. 
will be a full and complete index to the ten 
Parts, as well as to the Johnsonian portion 
of the parent work already mentioned. 

In renewing my appeal, to the special circle 
which the readers of ‘ N. and Q.’ comprise, 
I may enumerate some particular points and 
problems which demand solution, 

Gerard Skrymsher, of High Offley, near 
Eccleshall, Staffs.—Wanted, evidence of his 
marriage, 1670-85, to Katherine (? John- 
son), supposed to be aunt to Dr. Johnson. 

Henry Porter, of Birmingham (whose son, 
Harry Porter, was the first husband of Dr. 
Johnson’s wife).—Wanted, his baptism about 
1650. 

Harry Porter, of Birmingham.—Wanted, 
his marriage, in the diocese of Lichfield, to 
Elizabeth Jervis, about February, 1714/15. 

Cornelius Ford, of Kings Norton, near Bir- 
mingham, grandfather of Dr. Johnson. - 
Wanted, his marriage to Anne ———, round 
about 1660. 

John Wyatt, the inventor, born 1700, at 
Weeford, near Lichfield.—Wanted, the con- 
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nection between him and Johnson’s mother, 
Sarah Ford. 

Mary and Sophia Collier, born in 1754 and 
1760 respectively, stepdaughters of Thomas 
Flint, of Ashbourne, Derbyshire.-—-Wanted, 
particulars of them after 1783, also of their 
half-brother, Thomas Flint, the younger. 

John Hollyer, of Coventry, who married 
Susanna (née Sanderson), widow of Barford 
Watts, of Coventry, about 1742-3.—Wanted, 
evidence of his connection with Johnson, and 
of his death, after 1774 and before 1790. 

Benjamin Johnson (uncle of Dr. Johnson), 
apprenticed to London bookseller in 1675.— 
Wanted, information of him after 1683. 

Isaac Johnson, cousin of Dr. Johnson, in 
London in 1712.—Wanted, his parentage, etc. 

Thomas Hardwicke, of Pattingham, Staffs., 
born 1708, first cousin of Johnson.—Wanted, 
particulars of him, who is said to have 
‘* amassed a great fortune.’’ 

John Hardwicke, born 1732, nephew of pre- 
ceding and heir to his fortune.—Wanted, par- 
ticulars of his life after he sold his estate at 
Pattingham and left the district. 

John Watts, son of Mr. Watts of Bristol, 
living a minor in 1781.—Wanted, particulars 
of him and his family. His mother, Phoebe 
Herne, (died 1769) was related to Johnson. 

The Rev. Cornelius Ford.—Cousin of John- 
son, married Judith, sister of Sir Ambrose 
Crowley. What became of Judith after her 
husband’s death in 1731? 

The Rev. Cornelius Ford, above.—He was 
to have been buried privately at St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden, on the evening of 26 Aug., 
1731, but no record of it there. Where was 
he buried ? 

Elizabeth, wife of Humphrey Heely, and 
cousin of Johnson.—Where did she die, on 
her way home to London from Scotland and 
Newcastle, about May 1768? 

The Rev. Thomas Mallett, of Oriel College, 
Oxford, B.A., 1793.—Wanted, particulars of 
his career, and of his sister, who was Cathe- 
erine Gibbon, of Monmouth, in 1815. 

Phoebe Ford.—Cousin of Johnson, died at 
Clerkenwell, 1795-7. Where was she buried ? 

Phoebe, widow of James Thomas.—Of 
Powick, Worcs., farmer, died 16 Oct., 1826, 
aged ninety. She was a granddaughter of 
Johnson’s uncle, Cornelius Ford. Who were 
her parents? 

Lewis Righton (or Wrightson) of Haver- 
fordwest.—He married Ann, daughter of 
Richard Pyott, of Streethay, Lichfield, about 
1742. Particulars of him wanted. 

Malley, SurgeonGeneral to the 








Army in Flanders.—-He is given as the 
second husband of Carolina Pyott (born 
1691), sister to Richard mentioned above. 
Particulars of him wanted, 

——— Walsh (brother to Edward Walsh, 
Esq.).—He married another sister of the 
Misses Pyott above, and had a son, Oliver 
Walsh, living in 1738. Particulars wanted 
of him, his wife and family. 

Henry Delabain.—He is said to have 
married Mary (1708-86), widow of Richard 
Pyott (1692-1738). Who was he? 

I feel sure that among all the students to 
whom ‘N, and Q.’ is a valued weekly com- 
panion there must be some whose particular 
knowledge in regard to certain families, and 
certain districts, could come effectively to my 
rescue, not merely with the few problems I 
have enumerated above, but with a host of 
others where my own enquiries have failed, 
altogether or partially. And the slightest 
error cries out loudly for correction, so that 
before the consolidated index is constructed, 
truth may reign in its place. How many 
errors there must be in such a mass of detailed 
information, gathered from so many diverse 
sources, with only one very fallible human 
being to handle and arrange it, no one rea- 
lises more acutely than himself. 

AtEYN Lyett REApE. 


Treleaven House, Blundellsands, nr. 


Liverpool. 


MONUMENT TO THE REPOSE OF 

THE SOULS OF FRIEND AND FOE.— 
On his return from Hideyoshi’s Korean cam- 
paign (1592-1598) to his fief, Satsuma, noted 
for its beautiful China-ware in Japan, the 
then feudal Lord Yoshihiro Shimazu, one of 
the forefathers of the present dukedom who 
took part in the campaign with his 10,000 
retainers, erected in his and his son’s name a 
monument by his family burial-ground in the 
precinct of the famous Buddha temple on the 
top of Koyasan in Kishuu, to the repose of 
the souls both of the Japanese and of the Min 
soldiers who had been killed in action or had 
died of illness during the campaign. 
(According to Osaka Mainichi of April 27, 
1938), 

The perpendicular monument is of stone 
from the Luchu Islands measuring ca. 
12ft. x 2 ft. 7ins., and the inscription bears, 
inter alia, 

The souls of the dead of the friend and foe 
in the Korean campaign may enter Nirvana 
alike. 

The monument is dated the First part of 
June, the Fourth year of Keicho (a.p. 1599). 
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I wonder if this is the only instance when 
the fallen enemy has been revered. 


H. Sato. 


que DUTY UPON ARMORIAL BEAR- 

INGS.—Has there been any legal decision 
as to what constitutes armorial bearings, and 
what constitutes the ‘‘ use ’’ of such bearings, 
for the purpose of this duty? 

Instances as follows have been quoted, in 
each of which cases the guinea was claimed :— 

i. A tenant or owner of a house in which 
were certain windows decorated by a previous 
owner with armorial glass, 

iii A man who purchased a door-knocker 
from a bric-4-brac shop, the knocker display- 
ing the arms of a country town in which he 
had spent his holidays, 

iii. A man who sealed his letter with a 
seal displaying ‘‘a blind man in a bowler 
hat led by his dog, with the inscription, 
Faithful in Adversity.” 

As to the “ use’’ of arms, would a collec- 
tion of book-plates or the possession of a 
prize-book with school arms on the binding 
render the owner liable to pay the duty ? 


P. D. M. 


MEXICAN PAINTINGS EXHIBITED IN 

LONDON.—I am very anxious to trace 
a collection of old Mexican paintings which 
were exhibited in London by William Bullock 
at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, on his 
return from Mexico in 1824, together with 
various objects of natural history, models of 
scenery, sculptures, etc. Some of the Bullock 
specimens in sculpture were acquired by the 
British Museum in 1825, but I am unable to 
find out the whereabouts of the paintings, 
which are of considerable interest to my 
archaeological studies. If any of your readers 
could throw any light on the subject I would 
be most grateful for their suggestions, 


Evratta GuzMan. 

(aqossentetive of the Archaeo- 

ogical Department of the 

National Museum of Mexico.) 

OLK-LORE REMEDIES FOR INFEC- 

~ TIOUS DISEASES.—Can any reader 

inform me if any of the numerous folk-lore 

remedies once in vogue in England for infec- 

tious diseases, especially for whooping-cough, 

ague and the eruptive fevers, are still em- 

ployed, and where? Numerous examples of 

these remedies were described in ‘ N and Q.’ 

last century. (See ‘ Choice Notes from Notes 
and Queries Folk-lore,’ 1859 passim.) 


J. D. RoLiEston, M.D. 





ANSVILLE ROSS.—About the year 1830 
there lived in Leith an old lady called 
Charles Ransville Ross. She belonged to a 
Jacobite family probably either of Inver- 
nethie or Priesthill. My object, however, is 
to get any possible information regarding the 
Ransville after whom she was named, 

I have been told that Mlle or Mme Rans- 
ville was connected in some way with Prince 
Charlie. I should be much obliged if any of 
your readers could furnish information re- 
garding this lady. What was her standing 
and relation to the Prince? Was she a 
member of a noble family ? 

D. R. Cousin. 


LASS: FOLK-LORE.—We all know the 
old story of glass having been found by 
Phoenician sailors—appearing in the sand 
melted by their fires. I should be glad to 
know where this story first occurs, and also 
to be told the definite reasons for rejecting 


it. M. U. H. R. 


HO.—What is the exact meaning of this 
Tibetan word which one frequently meets 
with in the Himalayas? I believe it means a 
frozen lake or glacier in contradistinction to 
the name Tso for an ordinary lake. It is 
generally used as a prefix. Is there any pos- 
sibility of it being derived from the same 
Sanscrit root as the Anglo-Saxon word 


“cc ” 
Snow ’’? Witt1am Harcourt-Batu. 


ALLEY FAMILY.—At clxiv. 247, refer- 
ence was given to an entry in the Ap- 
prentices’ Register, Public Record Office, 
London, of the apprenticing of the astronomer 
Halley’s only known son, Edmond Halley, 
junior, to a clockmaker, in 1716. 

It seems to be an odd coincidence that, in 
the same year, 1716, one Richard Halley 
was apprenticed (2 Nov.) to a clockmaker. 
Could there possibly have been any connec- 
tion between the two boys? 


E. F. MacPrxe. 


BUTLER, HALLEY, NEWTON AND 
PRICE FAMILIES (See ante p. 263).— 
Was there any issue of the first marriage of 
the Richard Butler who, as a widower, of St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, London, married secondly 
Catherine Halley, of Greenwich, spinster, at 
Lee, Kent, 2 Oct., 1722? 
There is some reason to believe that there 
may have been a connection between certain 
families of Butler and Newton, but I cannot 


confirm it. E. F. MacPrxe. 
San Diego, California, U.S.A. 
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APAL LETTERS TO INDIVIDUAL 
LAYMEN.—Are there extant an appre- 
ciable number of letters in which Sovereign 
Pontiffs address privately, as friends or as 
worthy of particular attention, individuals 
of the laity towards whom they, at the same 
time, uphold the Pontifical character? The 
final words of the example given below seem 
to suggest that such communications are few 
and far between. 

Actually one has in mind, as fulfilling 
these conditions, the letter of 6 Dec., 1753, in 
which Benedict XIV thanked Scipione Maffei 
(1675-1755) for a copy of his Dei Teatri 
antiche e moderni, remarking : 

We have read the book with pleasure, and 
We thank you for the gift, and for the defence, 
at the same time, which you have undertaken 
not only for yourself, but for Us, who never 
thought, and never will think, of ordering the 
demolition of the theatres, nor to forbid in the 
lump all comedies and tragedies. What We 
have aimed at has been that the representations 
of comedies and tragedies should be absolutely 
decent and proper, and that, in those cities of 
Our dominion in which there was not the cus- 
tom of permitting women to speak in character 
and to dance, such attitude should be main- 
tained, despite the insistent applications made 
to Us to allow the appearance of women on the 
stage and in ballets. How pleasing and how 
true is your belief that the comedies of our 
times are more modest than those of former 
days! 

The Pontiff concluded : 

Excuse this effusion, prompted by a friend- 
ship of some sixty years which We have enter- 
tained for you, on whom We bestow Our 
Apostolic Benediction. 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


HARLES DICKENS AND LAUSANNE: 

‘ TAGART.-—An article entitled ‘ A Visit 
to Lausanne,’ by Henry Alexander of New 
York, is to be found in the Dickensian, vol. 
xxi., pp. 86-87. In this the writer states 
that the authorities of the town promised 
that a tablet commemorative of Dickens’s con- 
nection with “‘ Grand Rosemont’”’ (in 1925 
occupied by the Swiss Customs Department), 
which was then on the back of the house, 
should be re-erected on the front where it 
could be seen, by the time of Mr. Alex- 
ander’s next visit. Has this ever been done? 
If not, why not? Mr. Alexander also de- 
scribes his interview with Miss Tagart (then 
ninety years of age), who had many letters 
from Dickens to her father, the Rev. Edward 
Tagart, the minister of the Unitarian Chapel, 
Little Portland Street, Regent Street, and 
intended (this was in 1925) to publish her re- 
miniscences of the distinguished author, Did 





this ever appear? If so, can Mr. Dexter or 
anyone else give particulars? Is the Tagart 
correspondence to be included in Mr, Dexter's 
forthcoming comprehensive books on the 
‘Letters of Charles Dickens’? 


T. Cann Hucues, F.s.a. 
Lancaster. 


\ACHONE.—Any information as to the 

origin of this name would be greatly 
appreciated, as it is unusually rare. To my 
knowledge there are only fourteen people in 
existence bearing it, and they are my rela- 
tives. I have tried to find trace in Scotland 
and Ireland, but to no avail. In searching 
through books, I have found that it may have 
been derived from the ‘‘ son of Matthew,” 
and that Mahon is a similar name, so de- 
rived. 

Jerome MacHone, a Confederate soldier, of 
the Civil War, on the side of the South, was 
born somewhere in Scotland. He was prob- 
ably married in Ireland. A number of 
children were born, one of whom was Jesse 
Barry MacHone born in Dublin. Barry may 
have been his mother’s maiden name, as it is 
of Irish descent. Jesse Barry married Ella 
Blackwell and had issue five children; the 
fifth child being James Barry MacHone, my 
father, 

. Can anyone give me a thorough account of 
the name MacHone, 
Lititran C. MacHone. 

San Francisco, California, U.S.A. 


HE GREEN RIBBON CLUB.—I am led 
to understand that an organisation was 
formed with the name The Green Ribbon 
Club some time in 1675. If so, for what pur- 
pose was the Club formed, who were its pro- 
moters, and how long did it continue to exist! 
It was apparently of a political nature. I 
gather that the members met in the King’s 
Head Tavern at the west side of Chancery 


Lane end. I should be glad of any informa- 
tion about it. H. Asxew. 
TAGIRA: PRONUNCIATION. — Why 


should we pronounce the i in this word as 
if it were short, whereas, if I mistake not, it 
represents the Greek «, which makes it long! 
Does the word occur in any verse, Latin or 


English? I take the short i from ‘ The 
Oxford Companion to Classical Literature. 
Ss. 8. 


OURCE OF SAYING WANTED.—Who said: 
“Amari iucundum est, si curetur ne quid 
insit amari.” 
, IGNORAMTS. 
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Replies. 


THE FOLKLORE OF THE RAINBOW. 
(clxxiv, 300, 355.) 


[ is rather surprising that J. R. at the first 
reference laments that ‘‘ there seems not 
a great deal of folk-lore connected with it 
[rainbow].’’ In one of my earlier works 
(‘A Dictionary of Superstitions and Mytho- 
logy’ [London, 1928], p. 209) I gave a few 
superstitions connected with it. But since 
then I have collected a vast amount of notes 
on similar subjects. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, all my manuscript notes, except those 
relating to America, are left in Paris; and 
therefore I am giving some references only 
to the American Indian beliefs, 

According to the North American Indians 
the rainbow is caused by the mist from the 
breakers on some great body of water (Speck, 
in ‘Mem. Geol, Surv.. Canada,’ vol. clxxi., 
pp. 23, 79). They thought that if a person 
pointed at a rainbow, his finger would wither 
or become misshaped (Mooney, BAE-R xix., 
p. 442). Aymara children at Tihuanaco are 
forbidden to gaze at the rainbow lest it kill 
them (Bandelier, ‘ Isl. of Titicaca,’ p. 100). 
Probably similar beliefs existed among the 
Quechua. Garcilasso (Commentarios, i., fol. 
77) writes : 

Llaman al arco Cuychu, y con tenerlo en 
esta veneracion, cuando le veyen en el ayre, 
cerrauan la boca, y ponian la mano delante, 
porque dezian, que si le descubrian los dientes, 
los gastauan y empodrecian. 

And Cobo (‘ Hist. del Nuevo Mundo,’ iv., 
p. 149) says: 

Tambien tenian por mal agiiero y que era 
para morir 6 para algun otro dafio grave, 
cuando vian al Arco del Cielo, y a veces por 
buen prondéstico. Reverenciabanlo mucho y no 
le osaban mirar, 6 ya que le miraban, no lo 
osaban apuntar con el dedo, entendiendo que se 
moriran; y 4 aquella parte donde les parecia 
que caia el pié del arco, la tenian por lugar 
horrendo y temoroso, entendiendo que habia 
all4 alguna Guaca 6 otra cosa digna de temor 
Larrea (both quoted by Bandelier, p. 154, 
nitt), 

The Botocudo believe that the rainbow is 
the shadow of the sun (Manizer, ‘ Arch. do 
Museu Nac. do Rio de Janeiro,’ xxii., p. 
269). Among the Cherokee ‘‘ one must not 
point at the rainbow, or one’s finger will swell 
at the lower joint ’? (Mooney, BAE-R, xix., 
p. 257; Mooney and Olbrechts, BAE-B 99, 
p. 38). Among the Cocopa the appearance 





of a rainbow was a presage of the cessation 
of rain (Gifford, UC-PAAE xxxi., p. 304). 
The Creeks believed that the rainbow was a 
great snake called Oskin-tatca, ‘‘ cutter-off of 
the rain,’’ which stopped rain by resting its 
two ends ‘‘on great springs of water ”’ 
(Swanton, BAE-R xlii., p. 480). Among the 
Canadian Dakota a rainbow in the west means 
that the .. . [my MS. is effaced here] is 
near; in the south it indicates a 
rainy summer; in the east, clear weather 
(Wallis, JAFL xxxvi., p, 44). Of the 
Guiana Indians, the Arawaks speak of 
the rainbow as Yawarri | Didelphys sp.], the 
reddish colour of its fur bearing some resemb- 
lance to the colour of the rainbow (Roth, 
BAE-R xxx., pp. 268, 216). If a rainbow 
arises when the Caribs are at sea, they take 
it as a good omen of a prosperous journey ; 
if it appears to them while they are on land, 
they hide in their houses, thinking it is going 
to kill someone (ibid., p. 268). Among the 
Guayaki the rainbow ‘‘es una_ serpiente 
gigante y de afilados colomillos, que traga 
vive a la gente, surge y vuelve a zambul- 
lirse en el agua ’’ (Bertoni, ICA-A xx. [Rio 
de Janeiro, 1924], p. 109). The rainbow is 
held by some Lenguas as symbolic of a ser- 
pentine monster. When seen in the west or 
north-west, they will not handle sharp instru- 
ments, such as a knife or an axe, for fear of 
being hurt; a rainbow is generally connected 
with calamity (Grubb, ‘ Unknown Peoples,’ 
p. 141; cf. p. 51). Among the Mandan the 
rainbow is said to be a spirit which accom- 
panies the sun (J. Dorsey, BAE-R xi., p. 
508) ; it shows itself when the sun retires for 
the night (Will and Spinden, PM-P iii., 
p. 134). Among the Maricopa the appear- 
ance of a rainbow indicated the end of rain 
(Spier, Yuman Tribes, p, 150). Among the 
Micmac ‘‘ when you see a rainbow in the 
morning, you say ‘it is a sign of rain’”’ 
(Prince, ICA-C xv. [Quebec, 1906], p. 109: 
“katu nemitun ualkuan esitbuk, telueteks 
‘ kikbesak’’’). The Western Mono believed 
that to point intentionally at a rainbow 
caused one’s fingers to fall off; if one pointed 
inadvertently, his fingers were saved by stick- 
ing them in the fire (Gifford, UC-PAAE 
xxxi., p. 52). The Eastern Pomo thought 
that a rainbow appeared when an important 
child. was being born. The Northern Pomo 
were afraid of it; they considered it unlucky, 
and would never look at it. ‘‘ A man might 
see the rainbow if his wife were menstruat- 
ing and he went out hunting. In that case 
he always turned back ’’ (Loeb, UC-PAAE 
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xix., p. 316). The Indians of the Putumayo 
region believe that the rainbow appearing in 
the sky gives indication of death; if one 
points at the rainbow with his hand, his 
finger-nails will be eaten away and they will 
never grow again (de Wavrin, SAP-J, ns. 
xxiv., p. 138). The Sanpoil believe rainbows 
to be caused by thunder (Ray, UW-PA, v., 


p. 212). 1t indicated that a storm was to fol- 
low or: that ‘‘thunder was showing its 
wings’’; pointing at a rainbow caused a 


person’s finger to become sore and sometimes 
even to drop off (ibid., p. 213). Among the 
Tlingit a rainbow seen in the evening prog- 
nosticates bad weather, but if seen in the 
morning it means good weather (Swanton, 
BAE-B 39, p. 35). Among the Urubu and 
Tembé the rainbow is not pointed at with 
the finger for fear that the latter would 
drop off; they point with the elbow instead 
(Lopes, ICA-A xxv [La Plata, 1932], p. 
164: ‘*. , . consta-me que um d’elles [Urubu], 
Mira, apontou para o arcoiris com o coto- 
vello, porque, dissera, se o fizesse com o dedo 
este se lhe cortaria’’). The Ute are afraid 
of the rainbow, pdro awinitikit. They would 
say: ‘‘ Someone lost his knife and it was 
underground. Where the rainbow touches the 
ground, there is a knife. Don’t point your 
finger towards it or the rainbow will cut off 
your finger.’’ The lips, too, must not be 
used in pointing at it (Lowie, AMNH-AP xx., 
p. 293). The Walapai believe that sharply 
grooved stones good for arrow-straighteners 
are found where the rainbows have ended 
(Mook, in MAAA 42, p. 195). Among the 
Yuchi when the rainbow stretches across the 
sky the rain is prevented from falling 
through ; a rainbow stops the rain and brings 
dry weather (Speck, UPM-AP i., p. 110). 
Among the Apache the malachite had ‘‘ some 
relation to the bringing of rain, and could 
be found by the man who would go to the 
end of a rainbow, after a storm, and hunt 
diligently in the damp earth’’ (Bourke, 
BAE-R ix., p. 589). Among the Wishram 
if the moon is visible in daytime, and has 
a rainbow surrounding it, someone will be 
secretly murdered (Sapir, ‘ Wishram Texts,’ 
p. 193, q. by Kunike, IAF xxvii., p. 59 sq.). 

The above will show that the folk-lore of 
the rainbow is by no means negligible. The 
references cited here are necessarily short, 
but it is hoped that J. R. will have no diffi- 
culty in verifying them. 


BIREN BONNERJEA. 
Royal Hungarian University, Budapest. 








Que FROM WILLIAM FOWLER’s 

‘ANSWER TO HAMMILTOUN’ 
(clxxiv. 369).—4. Qui nescit dissimulare 
nescit regnare is said to have been one of the 
favourite maxims of Louis XI of France 
(1423-1483), and all the Latin he thought the 
Dauphin needed to learn. So it is stated in 
Burton Stevenson’s ‘ Book of Quotations’ 
(published by Cassell, 1934), p. 1039, section 
8, with references to De Thou, Histoire Uni- 
verselle, iii. 293, and Roche and Charles, 
‘Histoire de France,’ ii. 30. De Thou 
(Thuanus) was born in 1553, and died in 
1617. 

But Stevenson notes that the same saying 
is sometimes attributed to the Emperor 
Frederick I (Barbarossa) and Philip II of 
Spain. The Latin is quoted by Stevenson 
from the Politica of Justus Lipsius (1547- 
1606), Bk. IV, ch. xiv., a work which was 
written before 1591. Lipsius, it seems, is cit- 
ing Vincentius Lupanus, about whom Steven- 
son could discover no biographical data. The 
praise of dissimulation goes back to Tiberius, 
who was prouder of it than of all his other 
“ virtues’? (Tacitus, Annales, iv. 71: Nul- 
lam aeque Tiberius, ut rebatur, ex virtutibus 
suis, quam dissimulationem, diligebat). 

The saying also turns up in the form, “ Qui 
nescit dissimulare nescit vivere.’’ For this 
Stevenson (p. 419, section 19) gives a refer- 
ence to Palingenius Stellatus (Pier Angelo 
Manzolli, Latin poet, fl. 1540), Zodiacus 
Vitae, Bk. iv. 684, adding that Burton 
(‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,’ Pt. i., sec. ii, 
mem. 3, subs, 15) quotes it as a saying of 
Frederick Barbarossa. But Burton only says 
‘that emperor’’ (Tegg’s edition, n.d., p. 
208; Everyman edition, i, 316); an editorial 
note (Everyman i. 502) adds the information, 
‘‘ Frederick Barbarossa, whose favourite bit 


of Latin ’’ it was. L. R. M. Srracuay. 


4. Speaking of his son and _ successor, 
Charles VIII, the King (Louis XI) remarked, 
‘Tl en saura tonjours assez, s’il retient bien 
cette maxime: qui ne sait dissimular, ne sait 
régner.’’ (Roche et Chasles, ‘ Hist. de 
France,’ Paris, 1847, vol. ii., p. 30). ‘King’s 
Classical and Foreign Quotations,’ p. 291, 3rd 
edition. 

5. Mens cuiusque is est quisque, Cicero, De 
Re Publica, vi. 24 (8) 26. 

Epwarp BENSsLyY. 


5. Mens cuiusque est quisque. This is 
very familiar to me, being the motto of 
Samuel Pepys, and found on his book-plate. 
It is from Cicero’s Somnium Scipionis, quo 
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by Macrobius, in the more correct form, 
“Mens cuiusque is est quisque.’’ 

When, during my period of librarianship, 
visitors asked me what it meant, I used to 
reply, ‘‘ The mind’s the man.” 


STEPHEN GASELEE. 


PAUVENARGUES (clxxiv, 371), — It is 
difficult to see how the example or writ- 
ings of Vauvenargues could have had much 
effect on education, though, indirectly, no 
doubt he influenced the author of ‘ Emile.’ A 
delicate boy, he was often absent from 
school; he knew neither Greek nor Latin. 
One day he found a translation of Plutarch’s 
Lives, and what he read of it had a decisive 
influence on him. It seemed to him that 
nothing was important but the things of the 
soul, and that fame was the only goal worthy 
of man, and this fame was not to be obtained 
by leading the bookish life of a scholar, but 
by action. Hence he was in his proper ele- 
ment when he entered a first-class regiment 
and took part in a campaign in Lombardy, 
or again in the cruel sufferings of the French 
army during the retreat from Prague 
(December, 1742) and at the defeat of Det- 
tingen. But gangrene had attacked his legs, 
and his sight was threatened; he had been a 
man of action and was anything but famous. 
Nor was he happier when his hopes of a diplo- 
matic career were cut short by smallpox, from 
which he never really recovered, and he, the 
aristocrat, had become a despised man of 
letters, living in a large and indifferently 
heated room in a poor part of Paris, often 
ill and penniless, but with a few apprecia- 
tive friends of whom Voltaire was one. A 
book that he published passed almost un- 
noticed, but just before his death at the age 
of thirty-two, he became convinced that his 
name would not be forgotten. In a corrupt 
and decadent age he wrote of religion with 
respect, though he had drifted away from.be- 
lief in dogmatic Christianity, 

As for a recent judgement on him as a 
philosopher, Vittorio Lugli, professor of 
French literature at the University of Milan, 
says that he took man for his subject and, 
influenced by the thought of the seventeenth 
century, combated La Rochefoucauld’s doc- 
trine that vanity and self-interest are the 
mainsprings of conduct. Unlike Pascal, he 
glorified action because it is the natural 
expression of life and because it exalts and 
purifies ; Reason with its pale illumination is 
to be subordinated to Sentiment on the 
ground that Sentiment is a better guide to 





knowledge. Attached to the established order 
of society, he dreamed of a free development 
of the Ego among men who put the interests 
of the community before their own. Another 
author finds him akin to Emerson in his indi- 
vidualism and indifference to the past. Cer- 
tain passages in his Maximes have suggested 
that if he had lived in the Terror he might 
have cast in his lot with the implacable 
Saint-Just, and that his love of action might 
have engendered a secret sympathy with the 
violence of the mob. Paléologue prefers to 
see him dashing and chivalrous as Hoche or 
dying like Desaix at Marengo in the blaze of 
radiance that befits a hero. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


DMINISTRATION OF COUNTIES 
(clxxiv, 369).—I think that full informa- 
tion in regard to Sussex and Suffolk, and the 
Soke of Peterborough and Isle of Ely will be 
found in the Debates of Hansard of both 
Houses on the Local Government Act of 1888. 


ONsLow. 


‘“ HEATHER ”’: LAND MEASUREMENT 

(clxxiv. 262, 301, 320).—The dividing- 
line between strips of land was called a 
‘ feather ’’ evidently because, when completed 
by being cut lengthwise, it looked like a 
feather. This explanation of the term is sug- 
gested by Alexander Carmichael’s description, 
in Skene’s ‘ History of Scotland’ (1880), iii. 
380ff, of the triennial re-sharing of land in 
the Outer Hebrides. There the feather was 
called by the Gaelic name of tore, ‘‘.notch,”’ 
according to Carmichael. The rod mentioned 
in the subjoined extract was known in some 
parts of England as the “ lug,’’ whence areas 
of various sizes were called ‘ lugs.’’ 

The tenants divide the land into shares of 
uniform size. For this purpose they use a rod 
several yards long, and they observe as much 
accuracy in measuring their land as a draper 
in measuring his cloth. In marking the 
boundary between shares, a turf (Tore) is dug 
up and turned over along the line of demarca- 
tion. The “ tore ” is then cut along the middle, 
and half is taken by the tenant on one side and 
half by the tenant on the other side, in plough- 
ing the subsequent furrow; similar care being 
afterwards exercised in cutting the corn along 
the furrow. 

Little imagination is needed to see in this 
tore the spine or quill of a feather and the 
fringes or “‘ vane’”’ branching from it on 
either side. The Hebridean method of land- 
dividing would appear to have been much the 
same as that followed in the South of Eng- 


land, W. W. Gitt. 
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‘HE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM: 
BIBLIOGRAPHY (clxxiv, 315).—If Mr. 
A. G. Porter intends to include translations 
in his Bibliography he may be glad to know 
of a rendering into Manx by Mr. J. J. Kneen 
which ran through the Manz Museum Jour- 
nal in 1934. The minds of the people who 
moulded the Manx language were of a home- 
spun texture which has not provided an ideal 
medium for expressing the philosophy of 
Omar as elaborated by FitzGerald. Still, 
this contrast adds a piquancy to the result 
which to some extent makes up for the inevit- 
able loss in subtlety and poetic quality. 


W. W. GILL. 


PITAPHS FOR ANIMALS (clxxiv. 334, 
357, 373).—There is, in a tiny dogs’ ceme- 
tery in the neighbourhood of Upton, Slough, 
an epitaph on the future life of dogs by Mar- 
tin Luther. It is as follows: 

Be comforted little dog, thou too in the 
resurrection shalt have a little golden tail. 

L. R. B. 
Upton, Slough. 


BUDDHIST MASSES (elxxiv. 315, 373).— 
I have been present at the celebration of 
many so-called Buddhist Masses in the Hima- 
laya, which in many particulars bear a 
superficial resemblance to that of the Roman 
Mass, involving the use of an altar, with 
relics, enclosed in a tope (or tabernacle), 
holy water, a lamp, a bell to announce to 
worshippers certain solemn occasions during 
the service, the burning of incense and the 
use of (rosary) beads. The early Jesuit mis- 
sionaries considered it all a deceit of the 
devil. 
Wirttram Harcourt-Batu. 


RESENT - DAY SUPERSTITIONS 
(elxxiv. 369).—In Plymouth I know a 
man (normal in other respects) who carries 
a little piece of mutton-bone in his pocket for 
‘good luck.”’ 
Wittiam Harcovurt-Batu. 


2. A person who feels a shiver go up and 
down his back remarks, in Czech: ‘‘ Death 
has touched me.”’ 

O. F, Baster. 


OHN FOREST (clxxiv. 361; s.v. ‘ Memor- 
abilia ’).—Your interesting note reminds 

me that Forest was a_ priest of Christ 
Church, Oxford, and wrote a verse-narrative, 
called ‘The Second Gryseld,’ about the 
‘* Divorce’? of Katharine of Aragon, first 
printed in 1875. More of his poetry, first 





printed by Dr. F. G. Lee in 1883, may be 
read in Orby Shipley’s Carmina Mariana, 
pp. 162, 164. The ‘‘ wooden image” you 
speak of was known as Darvel Gatheren, | 
think, and there is a stained-glass window 
depicting his burning in the great Roman 
Catholic church at Cambridge. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


ORDUE SURNAME (elxxiv. 333, 372).— 
With more probability, Ernest Weekley 
(‘ Surnames,’ p, 180, ‘ Romance of Names,’ 
p. 203) derives this name from Mort-Dieu, a 
opular ‘‘ swear-word ’’ corresponding to the 
nglish ‘“‘ ’Sdeath.’’ It may be profitably 
compared with Mordey, Pardew, Purdey, 
Boieldieu, Dandew (Dent-Diew), Gracedieu, 
Dieuleveut, Dieumegard, Godber (Godbehere), 
Such names are common in some parts of 
France: see Nyrop, ‘Grammaire Historique 
de la langue Frangaise,’ iv. 


Epwarp J. G. Forst. 


EAUFOY (clxxiv. 369).—Particulars of 

' his career are given in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
under Mark Beaufoy (1764-1827), astronomer 
and physicist. From 1815 until his death he 
resided at Bushey Heath, which will probably 
be found to explain the presence of the obe- 
lisk at Harrow Weald. The military title is 
accounted for by his becoming Colonel of the 
Tower Hamlets militia in 1797. 

Amprose Heat. 
Beaconsfield. 


See ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ iv, 51, for Mark 
Beaufoy (1764-1827), astronomer and phy. 
sicist. He removed from Hackney Wick to 
Bushey Heath, near Stanmore, towards close 
of 1815. His military title dated from 20 
Jan., 1797, when he became Colonel of the 
Tower Hamlets militia. He was a Governor 
of Harrow School 1824-7, as were both the 
first Marquess (1811-18) and the first Duke 
of Abercorn, 

A. R. Baytey. 


VALUE OF MARK, 1503 (clxxiv. 369). — 
In 1503, the nominal value of the mark 
was % of a Tower Pound of 240 pence, viz., 
160 pennies = 13s. 4d. at 12 grains troy per 
penny. First coined in 1195 at 160 at 224, it 
had been debased gradually to 12 by various 
sovereigns. Its value at the present day 1s 
difficult to say, but one high authority says 
that £1,400 so late as the reign of Henry VIII 
(1509-47) would be equivalent to £8,000 in 
1900, after great research of falls and rises 
in prices, so we have--£1,400 equivalent to 
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£8,000; £1 equivalent to £5 14s. 3d., and, one 
mark being % of one pound, the answer very 
near the mark is £3 16s. 2d. 


CHARLES Epwin Buttock. 


YE-LAWS AGAINST STREET-MUSIC 
(clxxiv. 550).—In reply to E., up to the 
year 1864 there was neither Act of Parlia- 
ment or any bye-laws controlling this occu- 
pation, but on 25 July, 1864, an ‘ Act for the 
Better Regulation of Street Music within the 
Metropolitan Police Area’ was passed, which 
does allow any ratepayer power to ask the 
musician to move if harmful to his work 
or if illness is prevalent. On this Act num- 
erous bye-laws have been made. A bye-law 
is made thus—the Corporation send by their 
local M.P. a petition and it is passed as a 
Private Act without going on the Statute, as 

the Bill mentioned above did. 

C. E. B. 


ARK HARVEST (clxxiv. 269).—Possibly 
“bark harvest ’’ is associated with the 
vanishing rural industry known as ‘‘ barksel.’’ 
A full account of this was contributed by 
the Rev. W. B. H. Chandler to the January, 
1929, issue of the History Teachers’ Miscel- 
lany. ‘‘ Barksel,’’ it appears, was the term 
used for the taking off of the bark for tan- 
ning, and the work extended from the end 
of April to the beginning of June. The men 
engaged were paid by the ton, and worked in 
gangs often composed of thirty peelers and 
six fellers of trees. They could fell thirty 
trees a day, and the edges of the irons became 
%0 sharp that they had often to be blunted 
for the work to be done satisfactorily with- 
out cutting the bark up small, 

At the present time this industry is little 
more than a memory, and that only to the 
older men, and with it the billet-wood for 
Yarmouth curing-sheds has almost gone, and 
the wheelwright, though still sawing by hand 
on the saw-pit in the shop, finds his saw- 
dust now can no longer be disposed of. The 
account by Mr, Chandler is one which will 
well repay perusal, H. Askew. 


E UMBRELLA IN STATUES (elxxiv. 
__871).—Yes, Reading possesses a statue 
with an umbrella, that of George William 
Palmer (1851-1913), now in Palmer Park but 
originally in Broad Street, whence it was re- 
moved on account of the traffic to its present 


erate 
ocation. A. STEPHENS Dyer. 


_I do not know whether there is any statue 
m Reading with an umbrella, but there is 





certainly a statue of Sir William Waterlow, 
with an umbrella, in Waterlow Park, High- 
gate, with a replica in front of Westminster 
School, London. 

C, TYNDALL Wotcxo. 


IR HENRY COLLEY (clxxiv. 370).—The 
‘Complete Peerage ’ (1916), iv., p. 462, 
says: 

Viscount Moore of Drogheda (cr. 7 Feb. 
1621/2) m. about 1590, Mary, da. of Sir Henry 
Colley of Castle Carbery, co. Kildare, by 
Catherine, da. of Sir Thomas Cusack, Lord 
Chancellor [I.]._ He d. at Drogheda, 9 Nov. 
1629, and was bur. in St. Peter’s Church 
there... His widow m., before 28 Apr. 1630, 
as 2nd wife, Charles (Wilmot), ist Viscount 
Wilmot of Athlone [I.] She d. 3 June 1654, and 
was bur. with her Ist husband at Drogheda. 


A. R. BayLey. 


JORMWOOD  (clxxiv. 371).—This_ is 

Artemisia Absinthium, Its folk-names 
are ‘‘ Mugwort, Southernwood, and (in 
Scotland) Lad’s-love.’’ It forms one of a 
large genus of herbacious perennials, mostly 
hardy, and flourishing in any dry shady soil. 
Grows in an untidy habit, and is intensely 
bitter, but sprays of it are welcome when 
added to bouquets of sweeter flowers. It is 
of value to druggists. Usually spoken of as 
a bitter and deleterious plant in ancient 
days. Its root means ‘‘ to curse ’’ (from the 
Arabic, and perhaps Hebrew). The word 
‘‘ Wormwood ”’ is used to sum up the career 
of a strange woman. Figuratively, it signi- 
fies calamity and injustice. The great star 
that fell from heaven (see the Book of Reve- 
lation) was called ‘‘ Wormwood.’’ The 
Hebrews’ dread of all bitter substances was 
founded less on clinical experience than on 
prejudice. Camels eat more or less of the 
five species of Artemesia which flourish in 
Palestine and Syria, mostly in the interior 
table-lands and desert. Appearance in deso- 
late places, added to bitterness, furnished 
their bad reputation, 

Wm. Jaccarp. 


Wormwood (Heb. ladndh). The correct 
translation of the Hebrew word occurs fre- 
quently in the Bible, and generally in a 
metaphorical sense. Kitto (‘ Physical His- 
tory of Palestine,’ p, 215) enumerates four 
kinds of Wormwood as found in Palestine — 
Artemisia nilotica, A. Judaica, A. fruticosa, 
and A. cinerea. The Hebrew Ladnah is 
doubtless generic, and denotes several species 
of Artemisi«. 


James SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 
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The common name of plants of the genus 


Artemisia. Several species occur in Pales- 
tine, see Post and Dinsmore’s ‘ Flora of 
Palestine and Syria,’ ii. (1933), 65-67. 

J. ARDAGH. 


‘HE BATTLEFIELD OF BRUNAN- 
BURH (clxxiii, 434).—There are some 
most interesting articles on The Battle of 
Brunan-Burh in the Antiquary, Vol. xi 
(1882), by E. M. E, Welly, p. 68; Vol. xii 
(1883), by W. M. Brooks (pp. 168-171), C. 
Staniland-Wake (pp. 206-207), and Frederick 
Ross (pp. 230-231). 
J. W. Fawcett. 
JAMES III OF SCOTLAND (elxxiv. 365). 
—I have read Mr, J. L. Werr’s article 
with much interest. It was during David II’s 
eleven years’ captivity that the nobles in 
Scotland gained such great power. Before 
the close of the fourteenth century a few of 
the leading families had raised themselves to 
such pre-eminence that it was evident either 
that a deadly struggle must ensue between 
them and the Crown, or else that the exe- 
cutive Government would have to abdicate 
its most essential functions, and leave the 
country a prey to these headstrong and fero- 
cious chiefs. 

At this crisis, there being no large cities, 
there was no asylum for the citizens, and there 
could be no municipal spirit, therefore the 
Crown was deprived of that great resource 
which enabled the English kings to curtail 
the power of the nobles, and to punish a 
lawlessness which long impeded the progress 
of society. It is not, therefore, surprising, 
that the citizens, poor, miserable, and ignor- 
ant, should frequently purchase the protec- 
tion of some powerful noble by yielding to him 
the little independence that they might have 
retained. Few of the Scottish towns ven- 
tured to elect their chief magistrate from 
among their own people. Edinburgh Town 
Council, for instance, elected the Earl of 
Dunfermline as Provost in ten successive 
years. And the town of Elgin found it neces- 
sary at various periods between the years 
1389 and 1452, to accept of many charters of 
protection, and discharges of taxes, from the 
Earls of Moray, who held it in some species 
of vassalage. To the head of a noble family 
everything gave way. His authority was so 
incontestable that the burgesses who were 
sent to Parliament were completely dependent 
on the noble who ruled the town. The first 
circumstance favourable to the authority of 








the nobles was the structure of the country, 
Mountains, fens, lakes, and morasses which 
even the resources of modern art have only 
recently made accessible, supplied the great 
noble chieftains with retreats in which they 
could with impunity defy the power of the 
Crown. 


James SETON-ANDERSON, F.8.A. (SCOT.), 


Ni E”: FRENCH AND GERMAN 
EQUIVALENTS (clxxiv. 371).—‘ Reiz- 
end,”’ or ‘‘ entziickend,’’ would also serve as 
German equivalents of ‘‘ nice,’’ and, I think, 
‘‘ charmant ’’ would be a fair French render. 
ing of this adjective, 
O. F. Basten. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


ISRENDERING OF “THE” As 
“YE ” IN QUOTATIONS FROM OLD 
DOCUMENTS (clxxiv. 333, 392).—It is 
strange that this error, the mistaking of the 
short pointed uncrossed t and the downward 
h with a superior e, should have persisted s0 
long. Our sixteenth. and seventeenth- century 
ancestors oy wrote nor pronounced the 
word “‘ the ”’ ‘ye,’? and one can imagine 
their vate at the sign ‘‘ Ye olde tea 
shoppe,’’? masquerading as Elizabethan Eng- 
lish. To be consistent those who persist in 
writing ‘‘ ye”’ for ‘ the’ should also write 
** yen,” “‘ yat,” “‘yis,” ctc., for “ the 
‘‘ that,” “ this.’”’ It is high time that a firm 
stand should be made against this misuse of 
the form of the definite article, 


L. M. ANSTEY. 


OEM WANTED: ‘THE SNAIL.’ (elxsiv. 
315).—Possibly the enquirer has in mind 
‘ The Snail,’ by William Kean Sey ‘mour, which 
is included in W. H. Davies’ anthology, 
‘Shorter Lyrics of the Twentieth Century,’ 
Poetry Bookshop, 1922, p. 123—(see clxxiii. 340). 
As it is not mentioned in the compiler’s list 
of Acknowledgments, presumably that was its 
first appearance. The metrically defective 
second line appears to have been misprinted. 


W. W. Gut. 


g * Ex- 
” 


A crmees WANTED (celxxiv, 372).— 
ample is the school of mankind | . eam 
was written by Edmund Burke (1730-97) in a 
“ Letter to C. J. Fox .. 1796.” The underlying 
idea is found in an old proverb :—“ Experience 
is a dear school and all fools go to it.” 


Ww. Jaaaarp. 


5. La Rochefoucauld. “Tout le monde se¢ 
plaint de sa mémoire et personne ne se plaint de 
son jugement.” 

Davin SaLMoN. 
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The Library. 


Piers Plowman: an Interpretation of. the 
A-Text. By T. P. Dunning. (Longmans, 
Green and Co. 8s, 6d. net). 

[N 1927 and in 1933 Dr. Owst published two 
books, the result of his study of long 

neglected material on mediaeval English 

preaching, which have opened up a new ap- 
roach to mediaeval English literature—so 
much so that many long accepted conclusions 
will have to be revised, while new work will 
directly or indirectly largely derive its orien- 
tation from them. In Mr. Dunning’s ‘ Piers 
Plowman’ we have an important example of 
this. We know now that through preaching 
there was constantly brought home to the folk 
not merely the Gospel and the simpler rules 
of Christian ethics, but also—in popular 
form—the traditions, principles and general 

Christian philosophy handed down from the 

Fathers of the Church. Strangely enough, 

while so much thought and ingenuity has been 

expended on the extant texts and on philology 
in regard to ‘ Piers Plowman,’ no one hitherto 
has sought to interpret it by the practical 
intention of the writer working through and 
upon the ideas current at the time. This 
is what Mr. Dunning has set himself to do, 
and his book will certainly effect a profound 
change in the student’s view of the poem. 

‘Piers Plowman,’’? Dr. Owst had said, ‘‘ is 

the quintessence of English mediaeval preach- 

ing.” That is, it is not, as it has mostly 
hitherto been supposed, a satire, but a sum- 
mary of a definite selected portion of medi- 
aeval practical theology. Its use of the Bible, 
of St. Augustine and of St. Gregory, and the 
oy in it of the later scholastic thought 
ad, of course, not escaped observation, but 
an interpretation of the whole scheme and 
purport of the poem in accordance with 
these, and as a work of edification definitely 
lanned towards a definite end, had never 
en attempted, probably because never con- 
ceived of. Mr. Dunning takes the main sub- 
ject to be Temporalia—sub specie aeternitatis. 

Lady Meed, then, is earthly gain, not in itself 

bad, yet affected by the fall of man, and so 

occasion of sin. Earthly gain, too, be- 
longs to that sphere wherein Christian 
charity is exercised towards one’s neighbour, 
and where, by God’s appointment, the King 
exercises control. All that happens to Lady 

Meed, then, is a showing, on the one hand, 

of the dangers and evils that attend earthly 

gain (she is the child, it will be remembered, 








of Wrong) and, on the other, of rectification 
of the evil by repentance and satisfaction 
(her other parent is Amendes). 

Recognition that not the whole scheme of 
Christian doctrine or ethic, but only selected 
part, is to be dealt with, .is of importance for 
getting the clue to several puzzles. It enables 
us—and Mr, Dunning’s analysis is here amply 
successful—to see that. the work has an 
accurate plan; what the writer intended is 
set out with skill and force, and where he has 
deliberately omitted matters his readers 
would understand the reason for doing so out 
of that general knowledge of Church teachin 
which in the Middle Ages could be reckon 
on as everybody’s possession. Take as an 
example the omission of wrath from the 
number of capital sins mentioned in the A 
text, an omission which has given rise to 
various conjectures regarding loss of a leaf 
or misplacement of lines in copying. Mr. 
Dunning argues that, the poem being con- 
cerned with sins of the concupiscible faculty 
—the inordinate desire of bodily and worldly 
goods—wrath, which is a sin of the irascible 
faculty and only indirectly concerned with 
inordinate desire, naturally has no place in 
it; the readers of the poem, being familiar 
with the terms and divisions of moral theo- 
logy, would understand this. 

Another illuminating line of explanation— 
which has reference to the threefold mediaeval 
division of the population into priests, kings 
and knights, and manual workers, with the 
characteristic high value set on the manual 
worker—is that concerned with the King to 
whom the dispute concerning the Lady Meed 
and her marriage is referred. ‘‘ Give to 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s and to 
God the things that are God’s”: the 
righteous fulfilment of the former obligation 
is the King’s charge, one not to be executed 
without due regard to the latter of the two 
obligations. 

For illustration of his different positions 
Mr. Dunning draws from contemporary 
authors as also from St. Thomas Aquinas 
and from Dante, and the result is not only 
to establish ‘Piers Plowman’ as a _ work 
finely constructed and ordered towards an end, 
but also to set it within the great tradition 
of mediaeval theology. 

While this remains the major interest of 
the book, and will form chief subject gf the 
student’s indebtedness to Mr. Dunning, the 
somewhat minor interests of pure scholar- 
ship are not neglected. The ‘ Vita de Dowel 
Dobet et Dobest’ is analysed and re-esti- 
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mated, and there is an excellent discussion 
of the relation between the A. and B. texts, 
which works out to the conclusion that Lang- 
land composed only the former and that the 
additional matter of B is by another hand. 


Complaint and Reform in England 1436-1714. 
Fifty writings of the time on Politics, Reli- 
gion, Society, Economics, Architecture, 
Science and Education. Arranged with 
Introductions by William Huse Dunham, 
Jr., and Stanley Pargellis. (New York, 
Oxford University Press. £1 1s, net). 

STUDENTS of Kaglish history should make 

a note of this book. ‘The writings chosen 
represent, for the most part, the sort of per- 
meating opinion which in our own day finds 
its way out through parliamentary debates 
and speeches at public meetings fully reported 
in the press, more effectively than through 
pamphlets such as most of these are. We 

in with ‘The Label of English Policy’ 
probably of 1436, an account in rough verse 
of the proper statesmanship to apply to 

England, which has been printed two or three 

times before. ‘ Acts for the Reformation of 

Excessive Array,’ 1363-1533—selections taken 

from the ‘ Statutes of the Realm’ ‘ modi- 

fied for the sake of clarity ’’—illustrates a 

natural and persistent but futile endeavour 

of rulers. Sir John Fortescue’s ‘ Governance 
of England,’ 1471-1476, from Charles Plum- 
mer’s text of 1885 is given next, unabridged, 
and is followed by Simon Fish’s ‘ Supplica- 
tion for Beggars’ of 1528-1529, from the text 
of the Early English Text Society. Then 
come Lupset’s ‘ Exhortation to Young Men’ 

(Gee’s text, unabridged) ; ‘ An Argument for 

the Independence of the Spirituality,’ 1532 

—from a MS. in the Public Record Office 

which, it would seem, has not been printed 

before, with the counterblast ‘ Articles for 

Priests Unlearned,’ 1535; and the interesting 

‘Decay of England,’ 1550-1553 (a tract 

against sheep-farming) from the text of the 

Early English Text Society. From John 

Foxe’s ‘ Examination and Execution of 

Lady Jane Grey,’ from his ‘ Acts and Monu- 

ments,’ 1563, we pass to a considerably 

abridged text of John Shute’s ‘ First and 

Chief Grounds of Architecture,’ 1563, a 

mingling of practical experience with the 

counsels of Vitruvius, and then to ‘ Conjura- 

tions, Enchantments, and Witchcrafts,’ 1563- 

1579-1585, the first—from ‘Statutes of the 





Realm ’—the Act which may be said to have 


initiated prosecution for witchcraft ag § 
secular offence, the other two pieces ’ 
chap-books, not apparently reprinted hith. 
erto. Some of the other Elizabethan piegg 
are Peter Wentworth’s ‘ Speech in the Home 
of Commons,’ 1576, from Sir Simon ‘D’ Ewer’s 
Journal; and, from ‘ Statutes of the Realm,’ 
the Acts concerning the Punishment of 
Beggars and the Relief of the Poor which 
were the beginning of so long a course of 
policy. From James I’s reign we have, among 
other things, Nicholas Breton’s ‘ The Court 
and the Country,’ 1618, from W. C. Hazlitt’s 
“ Inedited Tracts’; and Sir Henry Wotton’s 
‘ Elements of Architecture,’ 1624 (abri 
Thomas Powell’s ‘Tom of All Trades,’ 

—a cynical discourse on the art of thriving; 
Laud’s ‘ Speech Delivered in the Star Cham- 
ber,’ 1637; and Sir Thomas Roe’s Speech ia 
Parliament on the organisation of trade 
printed in 1641, bring us up to the 
Civil War. The papers on this though 
not many in number for those stirri 
years are substantial. ‘The Leveller’ 
1659 represents alone the Commonwealth 
period, For Charles II’s reign we noticed 
among others a satiric ‘New Litany for 
These Times,’ 1660, and an anonymous satin 
on Hugh Audley, ‘The Way To Be Rich,’ 
1662; with ‘Omnia Comesta a Belo,’ an 
anonymous pamphlet of 1667 on Trade and 
Tolerance, and ‘A Letter from a Jesuit at 
Paris ’—a fabrication on behalf of the Popish 
Plot by one John Nalson, 1679. James 
II and the Revolution are skipped. Of 
the remaining papers we may mention 
Dalby Thomas: ‘ Historical Account of the 
West Indies,’ 1690; Povey’s ‘The Un 
happiness of England,’ 1701; ‘ The Represen- 
tation of the Present State of Religion,’ the 
milder version adopted by the House of 
Lords of Atterbury’s Representation which 
was carried in the House of Commons, 

to conclude, Earl Cowper’s ‘ Impartial His- 
tory of Parties’ drawn up for George I im 
1714. It will be seen that there is a goed 
deal here that is not very readily accessit 
to the ordinary student, nor taken account of 
in ordinary historical study. A short intro 
duction to each of the extracts is provided, 


Notices 10 CoRRESPONDENTS. 

Tae Manacer will be pleased to forward 

free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 

addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 
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